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Dr. Einstein on Religion and Science 


Dr. Albert Einstein spoke on May 19 at Princeton 
Theological Seminary before the Northeastern Regional 
Conference of the American Association of Theological 
Schools. His brief address, which he entitled “The 
Goal,” was not given publicity at the time but he has 
kindly furnished it for publication here. The text follows: 

“During the last century, and part of the one before, it 
was widely held that there was an unreconcilable conflict 
between knowledge and belief. The opinion prevailed 
among advanced minds that it was time that belief should 
be replaced increasingly by knowledge ; belief that did not 
itself rest on knowledge was superstition, and as such had 
to be opposed. According to this conception, the sole 
function of education was to open the way to thinking and 
knowing, and the school, as the outstanding organ for 
the people’s education, must serve that end exclusively. 

“One will probably find but rarely, if at all, the rational- 
istic standpoint expressed in such crass form; for any 
sensible man would see at once how one-sided is such a 
statement of the position. But it is just as well to state 
a thesis starkly and nakedly, if one wants to clear up one’s 
mind as to its nature. 

“Tt is true that convictions can best be supported with 
experience and clear thinking. On this point one must 
agree unreservedly with the extreme rationalist. The 
weak point of his conception is, however, this, that those 
convictions which are necessary and determinant for our 
conduct and judgments, cannot be found solely along this 
solid scientific way. 

“For the scientific method can teach us nothing else 
beyond how facts are related to, and conditioned by, each 
other. The aspiration toward such objective knowledge 
belongs to the highest of which man is capable, and you 
will certainly not suspect me of wishing to belittle the 
achievements and the heroic efforts of man in this sphere. 
Yet it is equally clear that knowledge of what is does not 
open the door directly to what should be. One can have 
the clearest and most complete knowledge of what is, and 
yet not be able to deduct from that what should be the 
goal of our human aspirations. Objective knowledge pro- 
vides us with powerful instruments for the achievements 
of certain ends, but the ultimate goal itself and the long- 
ing to reach it must come from another source. And it 
is hardly necessary to argue for the view that our existence 
and our activity acquire meaning only by the setting up of 
such a goal and of corresponding values. The knowledge 
of truth as such is wonderful, but it is so little capable of 
acting as a guide that it cannot prove even the justifica- 
tion and the value of the aspiration towards that very 


knowledge of truth. Here we face, therefore, the limits of 
the purely rational conception of our existence. 

“But it must not be assumed that intelligent thinking 
can play no part in the formation of the goal and of ethical 
judgments. When someone realizes that for the achieve- 
ment of an end certain means would be useful, the means 
itself becomes thereby an end. Intelligence makes clear 
to us the interrelation of means and ends. But mere 
thinking cannot give us a sense of the ultimate and funda- 
mental ends. To make clear these fundamental ends and 
valuations, and to set them fast in the emotional life of 
the individual, seems to me precisely the most important 
function which religion has to perform in the social life 
of man. And if one asks whence derives the authority of 
such fundamental ends, since they cannot be stated and 
justified merely by reason, one can only answer: they 
exist in a healthy society as powerful traditions, which act 
upon the conduct and aspirations and judgments of the 
individuals; they are there, that is, as something living, 
without its being necessary to find justification for their 
existence. They come into being not through demonstra- 
tion but through revelation, through the medium of power- 
ful personalities. One must not attempt to justify them, 
but rather to sense their nature simply and clearly. 

“The highest principles for our aspirations and judg- 
ments are given to us in the Jewish-Christian religious 
tradition. It is a very high goal which, with our weak 
powers, we can reach only very inadequately, but which 
gives a sure foundation to our aspirations and valuations. 
If one were to take that goal out of its religious form and 
look merely at its purely human side, one might state it 
perhaps thus: free and responsible development of the 
individual, so that he may place his powers freely and 
gladly in the service of all mankind. 

“There is no room in this for the divinization of a 
nation, of a class, let alone of an individual. Are we not 
all children of one father, as it is said in religious lan- 
guage? Indeed, even the divinization of humanity, as 
an abstract totality, would not be in the spirit of that ideal. 
It is only to the individual that a soul is given. And the 
high destiny of the individual is to serve rather than to 
rule, or to impose himself in any other way. 

“Tf one looks at the substance rather than at the form, 
then one can take these words as expressing also the 
fundamental democratic position. The true democrat can 
worship his nation as little as can the man who is re- 
ligious, in our sense of the term. 

“What, then, in all this, is the function of education and 
of the school? They should help the young person to 
grow up in such a spirit that these fundamental principles 
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should be to him as the air which he breathes. Teach- 
ing alone cannot do that. 

“If one holds these high principles clearly before one’s 
eyes, and compares them with the life and spirit of our 
times, then it appears glaringly that civilized mankind 
finds itself at present in grave danger. In the totalitarian 
states it is the rulers themselves who strive actually to 
destroy that spirit of humanity. In less threatened parts 
it is nationalism and intolerance, as well as the oppression 
of the individuals by economic means, which threaten to 
choke these most precious traditions. 


“A realization of how great is the danger is spreading, 
however, among thinking people, and there is much search 
for means with which to meet the danger—means in the 
field of national and international politics, of legislation, 
of organization in general. Such efforts are, no doubt, 
greatly needed. Yet the ancients knew something which 
we seem to have forgotten. All means prove but a blunt 
instrument, if they have not behind them a living spirit. 
But if the longing for the achievement of the goal is 
powerfully alive within us, then shall we not lack the 
strength to find the means for reaching the goal and for 
translating it into deeds.” 


Economic Manifesto by Religious Leaders 


Clergymen prominent in the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths joined on May 23 in issuing a plea for 
“Democracy and Economic Planning.” ‘The list of more 
than 100 signers included among the Protestants Rev. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Rev. 
James Myers, Rev. Robert W. Searle and Rev. Ralph W. 
Sockman ; among the Catholics, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
O’Dwyer, Msgr. John A. Ryan, Dean Charles C. Miltner, 
Msgr. Francis J. Haas and Rev. R. A. McGowan; and 
among the Jews, Rabbi J. X. Cohen, Rabbi Sidney E. 
Goldstein, Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Rabbi Morris S. 
Lazaron and Rabbi Hyman J. Schachtel. The statement 
reads: 


The depression has held America in its grip for nine years. Mil- 
lions are still jobless. There is no sign of putting any considerable 
proportion of them back to work or of assuring either them or 
many of those now at work income sufficient to enable them to live 
as human beings and Americans should live. Our unmatched abil- 
ity to produce goods and services is still thwarted. An intelligent 
and ambitious people eager for progress are still blocked. The ef- 
fort since 1933 to abolish unemployment and restore full business 
activity, although unequalled in the history of our country, has not 
yet met the needs. 

In similar circumstance other countries have already succumbed 
to complete governmental domination. In our country desperation 
has fortunately not yet reached the stage of a widespread demand 
for such dictatorship. However, until economic life is stabilized 
on high levels of production and just distribution, and until unem- 
ployment is abolished, there will remain constant danger of trends 
toward the totalitarianism of a Communistic or Nazi-Fascist state 
with all their cruel violation of basic rights and liberties. 

In terms of economic life our tragedy is due to failure to dis- 
tribute the income of our production widely enough to enable us 
to end poverty in the United States, return the people to work, 
and thus create the demand for even larger production by our 
farms and factories. Too much money has gone to the few. Too 
little has gone to the many. Too much has gone to interest and 
dividends. Too little has gone to the many in return for work. 
Some industries have gained unfairly at the expense of other in- 
dustries. Prices for various goods and services which need to 
stand in a proportion to one another that will ensure full output, 


steady employment and a good living for everybody, are utterly 
out of balance. 

Such a situation would frustrate at any time the true purpose 
of work and of ownership. Now the result is tragedy. The abil- 
ity to produce goods and services is so great that unless the masses 
of the people have a way to get the goods and services, the pro- 
ducing system, physical, mechanical and human, collapses. It col- 
lapsed in 1929. It has not yet been revived. 


Mora AND REtiGIous INVOLVED 


In terms of morals and religion, from which we draw right prin- 
ciples of action and the sanctions of life, the cause of our tragedy 
is a refusal to govern our lives in accordance with the old truth 
that we are all persons possessed of immeasurable dignity strug- 
gling through life together as brothers under the one God, towards 
the one goal. Work and ownership should exist for the good of 
each and the good of all. Some way we must make them fulfill 
that purpose. “Be thou thy brother’s keeper” and “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” apply to work and ownership as they do to all 
of life. 

Owners and workers in the industries, in farming and in the 
professions, have the obligation, as producers of goods and services, 
to advance both the welfare of their brothers who perform a like 
work with them, and the welfare of the public whom they serve. 
Incomes can and must be such that everyone may live well. In- 
comes must be balanced from group to group, from industry to 
industry, from profession to profession. Prices must be such as 
to let the people of every industry and profession get work and 
live well. To the same end every price must be balanced with 
every other price. A proper balance in buying power must be 
made to exist between workers and employers, between one indus- 
try and every other industry, between one profession and every 
other profession. Only by living incomes and balanced incomes 
and by living prices and balanced prices for all can we end unem- 
ployment, use our resources fully and advance in peace and 
progress. 

DeMocraATIC ORGANIZATION «NEEDED 


To achieve these ends the people of the industries, of farming 
and of the professions need to organize. They are better organized 
now than ever in our history. Moreover, in spite of selfishness 
and short-sightedness and mixed motives, there appears to be more 
willingness on the part of jndustries and professions to cooperate 
for the common good. A new spirit is coming over employers’ 
associations. The labor movement, on its part, is exercising more 
responsibility for the efficient operation of industry than is gener- 
ally known, and is aiming at cooperation with the owners for the 
purpose of guiding incomes and prices in a new and better way. 

Because organization has so grown and because the spirit has 
changed, even though incompletely, it seems that there would now 
be response to governmental leadership to expand production and 
employment, and guide incomes and prices for the common good. 
Governmental leadership is needed. But this growth of organiza- 
tion and this change of spirit are necessary prerequisites for the 
governmental action required. Otherwise the needed guidance of 
economic life would be undertaken by the government alone with 
the consequences at least of a hazardous centralization of power 
and bureaucracy and, at worst, economic, social and cultural 
dictatorship. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD Leap But Nor Dictate 


Yet governmental leadership and assistance remain necessary. 
Otherwise a general balance among all industries and groups seems 
wholly impossible. The easily possible expansion of production 
and employment awaits some concerted and joint action. Only 
the coordinating and impartial power of government is competent 
to provide the leadership. 

Yet, again, in order to avoid too much governmental power, the 
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organizations of the various industries, their free labor unions in- 
cluded, and farming and the professions should federate. Their 
federation with governmental help can expand output and achieve 
a proper balance of incomes and of prices. We need to direct eco- 
nomic life but the direction should be undertaken first of all and 
to the very limits of the possibilities by the people, democratically 
organized around their own work and ownership. The greatest 
burden and control should rest on the people freely organized as 
now, in employers’ associations and labor unions, in farmers’ mar- 
keting cooperatives and in associations of the professions, and upon 
them so federated by industry councils that they can see their own 
occupation squarely in the whole picture of economic life. 

Governmental leadership can go far to lead them when they are 
thus organized and federated, to set and attain goals of widening 
output and larger employment, and distribute the income, and bal- 
ance the prices so as to let the people use the increasing goods and 
services which we produce and can produce. We can do this un- 
der democracy. 

ConsuMERS’ COOPERATION 


In the democratic organization of our production and distribu- 
tion, consumers’ cooperatives can and should exercise an increas- 
ing place. Other organized industries and organized farmers may, 
indeed, when federated, check the selfish over-reaching of any 
group. So too may the government. However, the costs of get- 
ting goods from producer to consumer are so huge, the ultimate 
consumer can be so easily lost sight of, and the government might 
so lend its power to dominant industries or classes, that the con- 
sumers themselves should organize in cooperatives. They should 
also be directly represented in some effective fashion in the govern- 
mental leadership and assistance that would be provided for the 
organized and federated occupational groups. The Consumers’ 
Counsel Divisions established in the administration of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry, and in the AAA offer certain examples of how 
to represent consumers’ interests in governmental activities. 

The situation is so serious that we ask the government to pro- 
vide the leadership soon. Prudence probably dictates action in the 
more elementary industries first, and on the inter-state level only. 


Avow MistaKEs or NRA 


But the fundamental mistake of the NRA should never be re- 
peated. The NRA did not provide for inter-industry cooperation. 
It did not give effective representation to consumers. It left em- 
ployes and their unions almost entirely out, except for the right 
to speak and the right of outside organization. It thus left out 
those in industry itself whose immediate interests are fair incomes 
while they work, and the balanced incomes and prices which will 
let them stay at work. Their absence in any guidance of industry 
destroys all efficacy and sets up either a ruinous system of private 
monopolies avid for profits, or a ruinous governmental dictatorship. 

In this situation, the only answer to which is the application of 
intelligence to economic process, a chief disturbing factor is the 
function of government. It is impossible to preserve our essential 
democratic political life without some form of economic democracy ; 
but from the experiences of other countries, we fear that a ten- 
dency towards governmental control of economic life will produce 
totalitarianism here. 

In the face of this dilemma, we are encouraged to recommend 
this democratic procedure we have suggested not only because it 
appears to be the sole hope of preserving our democracy, but be- 
cause its limits are so circumscribed as to make government only 
a party to the enterprise and not the dominant controlling element. 

A wisely conceived guidance of economic life need not mean a 
dictatorial state. Neglect to guide and direct the economic system 
will mean totalitarianism by default. 


Democratic CoNTROL 
We therefore urge such safeguards to the organized guidance of 
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economic life in America as will tend to limit to government the 
role of participant rather than dictator. We furthermore urge a 
constant recognition of the fact that the direction of industry must 
provide that labor as such, and consumers as such, as well as em- 
ployers be organized as constituent, self-conscious elements of any 
and all plans. In other words, we suggest democratic action from 
the bottom up as well as from the top down. 

Upon schools, universities, press and church there rests a su- 
preme responsibility to educate. A world in economic chaos must 
begin to apply intelligence and good will to economic problems so 
as to bring about unity for the common good. America must act 
through democracy, and democracy can act only through indi- 
vidual awareness, intelligence and good will. 


National Parole Conference 


The first National Parole Conference was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 17 and 18, under the chairmanship 
of Attorney General Frank Murphy and at the request of 
President Roosevelt. Several hundred states attorneys, 
parole officers, sheriffs, police officers, penologists, judges, 
and interested citizens participated. Speakers included 
the President, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of 
New York, Hon. Leverett Saltstonstall, Governor of 
Massachusetts, Hon. James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, and many other prominent 
persons. 

Opinion was unanimous that in connection with no 
other current social problem is there so wide a disparity 
between popular attitude and the consensus of students 
of the subject as in the case of parole. Only a few of the 
outstanding facts presented are summarized here. 


Parole has been defined by Sam A. Lewisohn as mean- 
ing that “a prisoner is allowed to serve part of his sentence 
outside of a prison or reformatory, but under strict and 
expert supervision.” Ninety-seven out of every hundred 
offenders sent to these institutions come out again whether 
paroled or not. The issue is whether or not society shall 
have some measure of control over them after they leave 
the institution, or whether it shall turn them loose with 
no guidance and supervision. But the administration of 
parole is very inadequate in most jurisdictions. 

Although 46 states claim that they use parole, their 
systems differ so widely that they have nothing in common 
but the name. Only 26 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the federal government have parole boards with com- 
plete authority to grant and revoke parole. In others 
parole may well be confused with pardon, for it is usually 
“granted” by a busy and overworked Governor or one of 
his aides. In only ten jurisdictions are the parole boards 
on a full-time basis. A still smaller number have full- 
time parole boards which are completely free from political 
or misguided humanitarian pressure. 

In addition to the lack of good boards, two other defects 
plague the present administration of parole. The first is 
that paroling authorities seldom have sufficient informa- 
tion when they act; and the second is the failure to pro- 
vide adequate means of supervising the parolee. In only 
11 jurisdictions can the pre-parole investigation be con- 
sidered adequate. Only eight states and the federal gov- 
ernment provide constant, official supervision of the 
parolee. In 13 states the supervision is in the hands of 
either volunteer or part-time workers. In 26 jurisdictions 
there are full-time officers, but with caseloads of up to 
2,500 parolees. The number of so-called parolees who 
are without real supervision is estimated at 20,000. 

It is clear that any system of release from institutions 
which is unaccompanied by sufficient supervision to make 
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the release truly conditional is not parole. Yet in many 
jurisdictions such methods of release are known as parole, 
not only to the general public but to the law makers. 
The utter inaccuracy and impropriety of ascribing a term 
whose essential meaning is “conditional release” to sys- 
tems which provide totally inadequate means for making 
the release conditional must constantly be made clear. 

It is estimated that about sixty million dollars a year 
is spent in caring for the 162,000 men and women who 
are in prison (exclusive of jails), and yet not more than 
one and a half million dollars is spent in supervising and 
guiding the 40,000 men and women on parole. This is 
financial as well as humanitarian folly. 

President Roosevelt placed the problem in a wide per- 
spective. He said, “Public protection against law-breakers 
demands efficient police work, able and fearless prosecu- 
tions, prompt, fair trials, and the intelligent and construc- 
tive treatment of the guilty.” In the whole process, he 
continued, “It seems to me that we have made the least 
progress in the very important matter of getting people 
from prison back into society.” He pointed out further 
that parole is not pardon, is not shortening of a sentence, 
is not probation, but is “the conditional release of an 
offender under expert supervision while the state still 
has control over him.” The true purpose of parole, he 
said, “is to protect society.” He cautioned against being 
deceived “by violent attacks on properly run parole ad- 
ministrations if one parolee goes wrong and commits 
another crime.” The “neglect and abuse” often found in 
systems going under the name of parole must however be 
“a matter of serious national concern.” 

Governor Lehman, upholding the parole board of New 
York, said that the New York parole system has more 
than 8,000 persons annually under its supervision. Only 
120 of these in 1938 were convicted of felonies; but be- 
cause all were under supervision, many could be returned 
to prison for violation of parole regulations before 
they committed felonies. Many of the conference speakers 
emphasized the fact that in jurisdictions where effective 
parole systems are in operation parole tends not to shorten 
but to lengthen the term served in prison. Parole is for 
the public, said Governor Lehman, and it can be successful 
only in so far as the public, as the senior partner in the 
parole system, sees that it is well administered. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achievement of the con- 
ference was in calling together so many kinds of groups 
interested in various aspects of crime-control—and finding 
them in general agreement on the basic principles which 
should govern the release of inmates from penal institu- 
tions. No aspect of the problem is more important than 
that of public education; and it is this which the Con- 
ference was best designed to promote. 


“Educating People to Help Themselves” 


Three hundred people from ten Southern states gathered 
at Greenville, S. C., May 18-20, for a conference on 
“Educating People to Help Themselves.” The conference 
was interracial. It was arranged by the Greenville 
County Council for Community Development, the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of North Carolina and 
a sponsoring committee of 50 individuals. Cooperating in 
the conference were the General Education Board and the 
Committee on the Church and Cooperatives of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

A feature of the conference was an address by Rev. 
J. Nelson MacDonald, a minister of the United Church 
of Canada, who is a part-time member of the staff of the 


Extension Division of St. Francis Xavier University in 
Antigonish, N. S., a Catholic institution, Mr. MacDonald 
told the now well-known story of the development of a 
thousand study clubs out of which have come credit 
unions, cooperative stores, lobster factories, farmers’ 
cooperative marketing associations. Mr. MacDonald’s 
address was illustrated by a film “The Lord Helps Those 
—Who Help Each Other” made in Nova Scotia by the 
Harmon Foundation. 


“If cooperation comes out of necessity, the South is 
about ready to launch a cooperative program,” declared 
Arthur Raper, research and field secretary of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation. E. R. Bowen, execu- 
tive secretary of the Cooperative League said: “If the 
South is America’s economic problem number one, adult 
education and cooperative organization are the number 
one answer.” Murray D. Lincoln, executive secretary of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, presented the develop- 
ment of economic cooperation in the Mid-west as proof 
that “people have within their own hands the tools with 
which to fashion their own destinies, if they will only use 
them.” 


The discussions were summarized by Walter J. Math- 
erly, dean of the College of Business Administration, 
University of Florida. The summary was approved by 
the conference. It included recommendations for the 
preparation of a directory of local cooperatives already at 
work in the South, the development of courses in eco- 
nomic cooperation in the schools, the organization of adult 
education groups, credit unions, buying clubs, and the 
appointment of the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence as a continuation committee for the setting up of a 
permanent organization. 

Professor Howard W. Odum of the University of 
North Carolina was chairman of the Conference. Rev. 
James Myers, secretary of the Committee on the Church 
and Cooperatives of the Federal Council assisted in 
organizing the Conference and presided at two sessions. 
Participating in arrangements for the interracial aspects 
of the Conference was Dr. George E. Haynes, executive 
secretary of the Department of Race Relations of the 
Federal Council. Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council, was a member of the 
sponsoring committee and helped make the plans for the 
Conference. 


“Colored” People in South Africa 


In South Africa there are four distinct groups: the 
Dutch, the English, “Colored” (in general, those of mixed 
European and native blood though it also includes other 
racial intermixtures), and the Natives, or Bantu, as they 
call themselves. Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., of the African 
Methodist Epsicopal Church, South Africa, describes the 
special privileges given to the Colored population in the 
May issue of Opportunity (New York). Almost 90 per 
cent of them live in Cape Province. They are allowed to 
live in all cities, to purchase real estate in many cities, 
to vote in elections, to enter the University of Cape Town, 
to buy liquor without restrictions, etc. While the Colored 
teacher or government worker does not get as high pay 
as the white man he receives more than the Bantu. In 
certain trades Natives may not compete with white or 
Colored workers. The latter are not required to carry 
passes or to pay a poll tax. Certain denominations have 
separate churches for Colored and Natives, although the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church tries not to recog- 
nize this distinction. 
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